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APRIL  WEATHER 

Oh,  hush,  my  heart,  and  take  thine  ease, 

For  here  is  April  weather! 
The  daffodils  beneath  the  trees 

Are  all  a-row  together. 

The  thrush  is  back  with  his  old  note; 

The  scarlet  tulip  blowing; 
And  white, — ay,  white  as  my  love's  throat — 

The  dogwood  boughs  are  growing. 

The  lilac  bush  is  sweet  again; 

Down  every  wind  that  passes 
Fly  flakes  from  hedgerow  and  from  lane; 

The  bees  are  in  the  grasses. 

And  Grief  goes  out,  and  Joy  comes  in, 

And  Care  is  but  a  feather; 
And  every  lad  his  love  can  win; 

For  here  is  April  weather. 

— Lizette  Woodworth  Reese. 
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THE  FINAL  TEST  OF  AN  EDUCATONAL 

SYSTEM 

Not  in  the  Schoolroom  Nor  in  Conversations  Over  Tea  Cups— But  Out  Where 
Men  Earn  Their  Daily  Bread 

By  J.  Schuyler  Long 


^  FTER  a  hundred  years  and  more,  not 
MjSi^  entirely  satisfied  with  our  effort  so  far, 
we  are  seeking  a  method  or  a  system  of 
methods  that  will  bring  us  greater  success  in 
educating  children  handicapped  with  loss  of 
hearing  so  that  they  can  go  out  into  a  society 
of  people  who  can  hear  and  live  and  work  as 
an  integral  part  of  that  society  on  as  equal 
a  basis  as  possible.  So  we  are  asking  ourselves 
what  can  be  done  to  further  advance  this  edu- 
cation by  consulting  with  our  graduates. 

We  have  been  adjured  to  take  up  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  in  a  scientific  spirit.  To  ap- 
proach the  subject  in  such  a  way,  we  must,  like 
the  true  scientist,  attempt  at  ail  times  to  be  im- 
partial, unbiased,  and  objective  in  our  approach. 
We  must,  perforce,  have  no  preconceived 
theories  we  are  trying  to  prove;  no  pet  fads  we 
wish  to  experiment  with;  but  seek  out  the 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  By  the  same 
token  we  can  not  ignore  any  source  of  infor- 
mation, or  overlook  any  factor,  however  ap- 
parently trivial  it  may  appear,  that  has  any 
bearing  upon  the  result.  We  can  not,  there- 
fore, neglect  the  deaf  graduate  himself.  He 
is  the  logical  test  of  our  system. 

When  a  group  of  educators  arrange  a  curric- 
ulum, they  try  to  visualize  the  future  life  of 
the  student,  to  consider  his  lot  and  purpose 
in  life,  and  then  formulate  a  course  of  study 
that  will  fit  his  needs  for  the  life  that  he  will 
live  and  help  him  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
that  lie  before  him.  It  is  the  only  logical 
course  to  pursue.  His  needs  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  are  taken  into  consideration  as  well 
as  what  he  requires  to  be  able  to  earn  his  bread 
and  butter.  The  education  that  might  fit  the 
rich  man's  son  to  live  a  life  of  idleness  on  his 
inherited  income  will  not  be  appropriate  for 
the  son  of  Martha  who  is  born  to  a  life  of 
toil. 


Hence,  we  have  in  our  public  schools  an  elas- 
tic course  with  its  list  of  elective  studies  suit- 
able for  the  preparation  of  the  student  for  his 
purposes  in  view.  So  far  as  this  goes  there 
is  no  difference  in  subject  matter  between  what 
the  deaf  boy  needs  and  what  the  boy  who 
hears  may  find  necessary.  But  there  will,  of 
necessity,  be  certain  differences  in  presentation. 

In  our  zeal  to  break  down  the  barriers  that 
separate  the  deaf  child  from  the  hearing,  how- 
ever much  we  may  desire  it,  we  can  not  ignoie 
his  handicap  nor  get  around  the  fact  of  his 
deafness.  We  can  not  live  his  life  for  him. 
No  one  knows  this  fact  better  than  the  deaf 
man  himself. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  teach  the  deaf  child, 
as  well  as  the  one  who  hears,  a  great  many 
things,  if  he  has  a  grain  of  intelligence.  But 
this  is  not  the  crux  of  the  matter.  The  vital 
point  is  in  what  way  will,  how  and  what  we 
teach  him  effect  his  success  and  happiness 
when  he  begins  to  live  his  own  life.  And 
who  can  answer  this  question  better  than  the 
men  and  women  who  have  gone  through  the 
mill  and  know  whereof  they  speak? 

The  boy  and  girl  leaving  school  go  out 
among  their  fellowmen  and  women  full  of  con- 
fidence we  have  given  them.  They  learn  soon 
enough  that  they  are  "up  against  it,"  that  life 
is  mostly  competition,  that  they  are  fighting 
against  odds,  and  that  they  must  learn  a  good 
many  things  all  over  again.  Experience  teaches 
them  a  good  many  things,  and  what  these  things 
are,  they  can  tell  you.  Perhaps  this  knowledge 
will  help  show  whether  or  not  our  methods 
are  really  successful. 

The  man  who  has  had  to  face  rebuffs  and 
failure  in  seeking  employment  can  tell  you  to 
what  extent,  how  and  what  you  have  taught 
him  have  been  of  help  and  of  value  in  these 
efforts.     He   will    be   able    to    commend  your 
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success  and  point  out  some  of  the  omissions. 
He  who  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting  can  tell  you  wherein  lay  the 
fault. 

If  you  ask  him  he  will  be  able  to  tell  you 
what  his  employers  demand  of  him.  He  will 
tell  you  wherein  he  has  been  disillusioned.  He 
will  tell  you  what  it  means  to  be  deaf.  He 
will  tell  you  when  and  how  he  is  discriminated 
against,  and  of  the  prejudices  he  has  to  over- 
come. In  short  he  will  tell  you  what  he  gets 
out  of  life  and  what  he  misses  that  his  educa- 
tion gave  him  or  left  our.  If  this  will  not  help 
us,  what  will? 

If  you  sit  on  the  board  of  education  in 
your  own  town  and  plan  the  work  of  the  public 
school,  you  study  the  world  as  you  know  your 
own  sons  and  daughters  will  find  it,  even  as 
you  have  found  it.  But  do  you  know  the  world 
as  a  deaf  man  finds  it?  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply,  by  anything  I  have  said,  that  I  think 
our  present  methods  are  not  proper  methods. 
It  is  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  only  logical 
way  to  decide  the  merits  of  any  methods  is 
to  study  the  results.  The  success  or  failure  of 
a  method  is  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
graduates. 

The  place  to  test  the  success  of  an  educational 
system  is  not  in  the  schoolroom  nor  in  the 
conversations  over  the  social  tea  cups,  but 
out  where  men  toil  and  earn  their  daily  bread. 
Its  test  is  whether  the  graduate  has  made  good 
and  won  a  successful  and  respected  place  among 
his  fellowmen. 

Does  your  educational  system  do  this  to  the 
fullest  extent?  Go  and  ask  the  graduate  and 
study  his  condition  in  life.  And  that  is  the  only 
place  to  go  for  the  answer,  and  the  only  logical 
way  to  form  a  just  and  correct  conclusion. 
 0  

A  Mother's  Fault 

T  WAS  a  very  interesting  conversation  I  was 
having  with  my  best  friend.  I  had  not  seen 
her  for  a  long  time,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all 
we  had  to  say  to  each  other  could  not  possible  be 
told  before  five  o'clock,  when  her  train  left. 

Dimly,  as  from  a  distance,  a  small,  insistent 
voice  was  saying,  "Mummy,  Mummy,"  I  knew 
it  belonged  to  Sonny,  who  was  seated  on  the 
carpet  happily  playing  with  his  toys.  Onca  in 
a  while,  he  had  spoken  to  my  visitor,  and  she 
answered  him  politely,  with  a  smile  each  time. 

I  went  on  talking,  forgetting,  or  perhaps 
ignoring  the  small  voice — it  was  so  soft.  I 
did  hear  it  more  than  once,  but  the  conversation 
engrossed  me.  Then,  "Mummy — will  you  listen 
to  me — I'm  talking  to  you- — do  you  hear  me? 

The  words  were  shouted  in  as  loud  a  voice 
as  the  lusty  five-year-old  lungs  could  manage.  Ir 
made  me  very  angry,  for  I  prided  myself  on 
my  children's  manners. 

"Please  do  not  shout  at  me  again,"  I  sternlv 
rebuked  the  young  offender.    "It  is  very  rude!" 

I  was  embarrassed  that  my  little  son  should 
speak  so  impolitely  to  his  mother,  especially 


before  a  visitor. 
"But  Mummy — " 
I  interrupted  him. 

"Don't  answer  me  back.  I  tell  you.  I  won't 
have  you  shouting.  Either  speak  quietly,  or 
not  at  all." 

It  was  not  very  long  afterwards  that  my 
visitor  left.  Sonny  had  gone  out,  a  sulky  look 
marring  the  usual  contented  expression  of  his 
face.  I  supposed  he  was  insulted  because  I 
had  rebuksd  him  before  a  visitor.  "Well," 
I  said  in  self-righteous  indignation,  "I  had  a 
perfect  right  to  do  so!" 

But  had  I?    Was  the  fault  wholly  his? 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  the  early  mail 
demanded  my  attention.  I  did  not  hear  when 
Sonny  spoke  to  me. 

But  luckily  Sonny's  daddy,  who  was  not  read- 
ing letters,  thank  goodness,  was  there  this  time. 

"Sonny  is  speaking  to  you,"  he  said,  rather 
loudly  for  him. 

I  answered  somewhat  crossly,  for  the  letter 
was  still  unread  and  invitingly  open. 

"I  didn't  hear  him.  Why  doesn't  he  speak 
out."  I  did  not  stop  to  think  that  the  breakfast 
table  was  not  the  place  to  read  one's  letters,  and 
that  my  small  boy  needed  his  bacon  cut  up, 
his  egg  cracked  and  more  hot  milk  poured  into 
his  cup. 

I  glanced  across  at  the  small  offender.  My 
heart  smote  me.  I  knew  there  was  something 
wrong,  but  what  it  was,  and  whose  fault,  I  could 
not  tell,  yet. 

Sonny's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  and  his 
lips  were  trembling  dangerously. 

"But,  but — Mummy — you  told  me  not  to 
shout." 

It  was  only  then  that  I  realized  that  the 
fault  lay  with  myself,  and  not  with  five-year-old 
Sonny.  I  had  taught  him  to  speak  quietly, 
and  then  because  he  was  a  good  child  and 
usually  amused  himself  for  hours  at  a  time  with 
very  little  attention,  I  had  somehow  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  allowing  my  own  thoughts  to  en- 
gross me,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  and  thus 
did  not  bother  to  answer  the  little  chap  when 
he  did  speak  to  me. 

How  thankful  I  was  that  the  fault,  my  fault, 
had  been  revealed  to  me  in  time.  It  was  a 
bad  habit,  easily  formed,  but  now  that  it  had 
been  brought  to  my  attention,  it  would  be 
quickly  broken. — May  Eleanor  Smith  in  Home 
Magazine. 

 0  

Good  Manners  At  School 

^    Boy  who  wishes  to  be  a  gentleman  will 
take  off  his  hat  as  he  enters  the  door 
M'liX    q£  school  building  and  keep  it  off 

until  he  goes  out  of  the  door.  He  will  go 
up  and  down  the  stairs  in  an  orderly  way, 
not  pushing  nor  crowding  his  mates;  he  will 
also  be  quiet  and  attentive  in  the  chapel. 

Some  boys  think  it  is  smart  to  disobey  orders 
and  be  rude  and  noisy.     They  are  mistaken. 
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it only  shows  a  bad  mind.  Ic  may  be  a  trouble 
to  those  in  charge  of  them,  but  it  harms  no 
one  but  themselves.  It  destroys  their  good 
name,  deprives  them  of  many  pleasures  and 
brings  disagreeable  consequences.  Disregard 
of  the  rules  of  the  school  shows  lack  of  respect 
for  teachers  and  superintendent.  Lack  of 
respect  and  true  politeness  never  go  together. 

Regularity  and  punctuality  are  signs  of  good 
manners.  When  a  pupil  enters  chapel  or 
school-room  late  he  disturbs  all  who  are 
present. 

Proper  respect  for  the  school  will  prevent 
pupils  from  throwing  anything  unsightly  about 
the  grounds,  on  steps  of  the  building  or  on  the 
floor,  also  from  marking  with  pen,  pencil, 
crayon  or  knife,  on  the  v.'all,  woodwork  or  desks. 

Pupils  should  be  very  careful  of  what  they 
are  allowed  to  use,  but  do  not  own,  such  as 
books,  papers  and  school  materials.  If  pupils 
are  well  bred  their  books  will  have  no  marks 
in  them,  and  will  be  kept  clean. 

A  teacher's  directions  should  be  respected 
and  obeyed;  and  the  obedience  should  be 
quick  and  cheerful.  Sulking,  contradiction  or 
delay  in  obeying  are  rude  and  childish.  Never 
interrupt  a  teacher  by  inattention,  disorder 
or  questions  when  a  recitation  is  in  progresc, 
nor  when  she  is  talking  with  others;  it  is 
impolite. 

AH  pupils  should  try  to  put  things  in  thieir 
places,  and  should  keep  their  own  desks  in 
order.  They  should  not  use  books  or  papers 
without  permission.  Pupils  should  never  touch 
articles  on  or  in  the  teacher's  desk;  it  is  very 
rude  to  meddle  with  them. 

A  pupil  should  be  ashamed  to  copy  the 
lesson  of  another  pupil.  It  is  taking  what 
does  not  belong  to  him  and  that  is  stealing; 
and  telling  the  teacher  it  is  his  own,  which  is 
lying. 

It  is  unJcind  as  well  as  impolite  to  laugh 
at  the  mistakes  of  schoolmates,  or  to  stare 
or  point  at  anything  peculiar  in  tlfieir  looks, 
dress  or  manner. 

When  visitors  come  to  the  room,  they  should 
be  treated  politely  and  made  to  feel  that  they 
are  welcome.  It  is  very  rude  to  stare  at  them 
or  make  remarks  about  them. 

When  a  pupil  goes  into  another  schoolroom 
to  speak  to  a  friend,  he  should  first  ask  the 
teacher  s  permission.  To  walk  into  a  room  and 
begin  talking  to  a  pupil  is  very  impolite. 

Never  stand  in  the  hall  and  look  into  a  room, 
nor  speak  to  the  pupils  in  the  class. 

When  sent  with  a  note  to  another  person,  a 
pupil  should  never  open  nor  read  it.  Nothing 
could  be  more  impolite. 

Do  not  chew  gum  nor  eat  anything  in  the 
schoolroom. 

Do  not  forget  to  say,  "Good-morning  "  and 
"Good  afternoon." 

Always  say  "Excuse  me"  when  passing  in 
front  of  any  one. 

Never  fail  to  say  "Thank  you"  for  a  favor, 
no  matter  how  small  it  is. 

Do  not  leave  outside  doors  open  in  cold 
weather. — The   Kansas  Star. 
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Understanding  the  Deaf 

The  following  represents  one  aspect  of  the 
attempt  to  prepare  children  as  adequately  as 
possible  for  what  lies  before  them.  It  would 
prove  worthy  of  careful  study  and  development. 
They  represent  conditions  that  we  do  not 
give  proper  and  sufficient  thought. 

1.  Do  Not  Sympathize  Excessively 

The  handicapped  child  wants  no  sympathy. 
No  self-respecting  person  wants  sympathy.  1  he 
problem  is  not  one  of  seeking  consideration,  bur 
of  living  with  self-respect  within  the  terms 
of    one's   nervous    and   physical  organization. 

2.  Do   Not   Refer   To   Closed  Paths 

In  facing  the  realities  of  life  the  only  intelli- 
gent procedure  is  slowly  but  surely  to  forget 
that  which  is  closed  and  concentrate  on  that 
which  individual  has  it  within  his  powers  to 
do.  I  use  the  word  forget  advisedly.  If  tlie 
rest  of  us  cease  reminding  the  handicapped 
child  and  adult  of  the  avenues  that  are  closed 
to  him,  he  will,  if  he  has  a  modicum  of  self- 
respect  and  ability,  become  involved  in  the 
things  that  he  can  do.  He  will  live  his  life 
within  the  terms  that  are  open  to  him. 

3.  Cultivate    Courageous  Acknowledgement 

Of  The  Handicap 

Train  the  handicapped  child  to  poised  re- 
cognition of  his  limitations  in  dealing  with 
the  world.  Gliding  over  things,  considering 
certain  subjects  as  unmentionable,  pretending — 
all  such  behavior  has  the  effect  of  holding  in  the 
foreground  of  consciousness  the  very  topics 
that  should  be  disposed  of. 

Train  the  child  to  put  others  at  ease  by 
speaking  easily  and  casually  about  the  handicap 
— by  assuming  its  existence.  Nothing  is  more 
difficult  for  the  handicapped  person  than  a 
gentle,  tactful  approach  by  a  normal  person. 
This,  again,  places  the  handicapped  too  promi- 
nently in  the  consciousness  of  those  concerned. 
If  the  subject  is  properly  disposed  of,  instead 
of  being  conspicuously  sidestepped  such  em- 
barrassment is  avoided  for  all. 

4.  Do  Not  Underestimate  Potential  Capacity 
The  tendency  on  the  part  of  both  teachers 

and  children  to  underestimate  what  the  handi- 
capped child  can  do  must  be  corrected.  If  one 
assumes  that  some  particular  thing  cannot  be 
done,  he  tends  to  fail  to  try  to  do  it.  This 
creates  a  vicious  circle  and  causes  him  to  attempt 
less  and  less.  It  is  essential  that  handicapped 
persons  make  the  effort  to  use  all  of  their 
faculties  to  the  maximum  of  potentiality. 

5.  Develop  a  Philosophy  of  Life 

For  the  more  reflective  of  our  handicapped 
children,  it  may  be  well  to  develop  a  philoso- 
phy of  the  relative  importance  of  things,  lead- 
ing to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  world 
is  not  divided  between  normal  and  the  handi- 
capped; that  few  are  perfectly  normal;  that 
normality  itself  is  a  shifting  conception.  Many 
who  are  normal  might  under  other  circum- 
stances find  themselves  in  situations  where 
changing  standards  drop  them  to  subnormality. 

— The  Pelican. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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EASTER 

Easter  brings  the  wild  flowers  in  our  section 
of  the  country.  The  very  first  ones  can  be 
found  at  this  season,  but  often  we  must  hunt 
carefully   to   discover  them. 

A  program  is  always  an  important  part  of 
our  Easter  season.  This  year  the  program 
was  made  up  of  songs,  poems,  passages  from 
the  Bibles  and  a  talk. 

Sometimes  it  seems  people  think  more  about 
their  new  clothes  at  Easter  time,  than  they  do 
of  the  resurrection. — Agnes  Jensen. 

SPRING  BIRDS 

The  birds  are  again  coming  back  to  their 
northern  homes. 

The  crow  which  generally  comes  last  of  all 
our  feathered  folk,  was  the  first  spring  bird 
to  be  heard  this  year.  On  a  raw  day  in  late 
February  we  heard  him. 

Since  then  we  have  heard  meadowlarks,  robins, 
blue  birds,  different  members  of  the  woodpecker 
family  and  bands  of  wild  geese  flying  overhead. 
It  must  be  chilly  for  these  early  comers,  and 
I  often  wish  we  could  give  them  a  warmer 
welcome. 

March  winds  in  Montana  speak,  more  often, 
of  the  weather  that  has  passed  than  they  do  of 
what  is  to  come. — George  Anderson. 


PATRICIA  HOMANS 

No  doubt,  you  will  be  interested  in  Patricia 
Homans,  a  little  six-year-old,  deaf-blind  girl 
in  Perkins  Institution  at  Watertown,  Mass. 

We  are  especially  interested  in  her  because 
her  teacher.  Miss  Inez  Hall,  is  a  very  dear 
friend  of  Miss  Serumgard. 

It  took  Patricia  two  months  to  learn  the 
meanings  of  seven  commands.  Her  teacher 
patiently  repeated  these  commands  until  the 
child  understood  their  meanings  and  could  do 
what  she  was  told.  Simple  commands  like  bow, 
run,  walk,  or  jump  were  easiest  for  the  little  tot 
to  learn. 

We  were  sorry  to  hear  that  she  had  an  opera- 
tion for  mastoid  this  winter.  We  hope  her 
illness  did  not  interfere  too  much  with  her 
progress. 

Since  this  little  child  is  the  first  pupil  born 
deaf  and  blind  that  they  have  had  at  this 
institution,  everyone  is  interested  in  her  develop- 
ment. 

This  case  reminds  us  of  Helen  Keller.  We 
wonder  if  this  child  will  overcome  her  triple 
handicap  as  Miss  Keller  did  and  win  her  way 
to  fame.  We  hope  that  nature  has  given  her  a 
brilliant  mind  so  that  she  will  become  as  happy 
and  successful  as  Helen  Keller. — Ruby  Girard. 


APRIL  FOOL'S  DAY 

April  first  is,  "All  Fools'  Day,"  and  no  one 
knows  it  better  than  we  do. 

Each  year  we  repeat  most  of  the  old  ways 
of  fooling  our  friends  and  always  someone 
finds  a  few  new  ways.  Some  times  we  put 
salt  into  things  that  should  have  sugar  in  them. 
We  send  empty  boxes  to  each  other,  and  tell 
tales  that  at  any  other  time  would  be  listed 
as  untruths.  We  enjoy  fooling  our  teachers 
the  most. 

No  one  seems  to  get  cross  at  any  of  our 
pranks.  Sometimes,  however,  someone  tries 
to  lengthen  the  day  of  folly  beyond  its  twenty- 
four  hour  limit,  and  he  is  then  believed  to  be 
the  biggest  fool  of  all. — -Lelia  Jensen. 


LONGER  DAYS 

We  are  glad  that  the  short  days  of  winter  are 
gone  and  long  sunny  days  of  spring  are  here. 
Though  spring  days  have  more  hours  of  day- 
light, yet  they  seem  short  for  they  are  crowded 
with  out-of-doors  play  time. 

We  use  the  electric  lights  in  the  dining  room 
at  supper  time  during  the  short  days  of 
December.  Sometimes  the  moon  can  be  seen 
when  we  begin  our  school  day  during  the  days 
before  Christmas.  Now  the  opposite  is  true. 
When  we  awake  on  spring  mornings  we  find 
that  the  sun  is  already  up.  The  sun  is 
still  shining  when  we  come  from  study  hall. 

At  about  the  close  of  school  last  year. 
Boulder  tried  Daylight  Saving  Time.  The  sun 
light  shone  in  through  our  dormitory  windows 
long  after  nine  o'clock  and  bed  time  did  not 
seem  real  under  that  system. — Buddy  Kopack. 


LONG  LIVES  OF  ANIMALS 

Maybe  you  have  heard  that  some  animals 
live  to  ripe  old  ages,  but  you  are  no  doubt 
surprised  to  hear  that  whales  will  live  to  be 
500  years  old!  If  whales  could  talk,  one  might 
today  describe  for  us  the  voyage  of  Columbus 
and  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth 
Rock.  He  might  tell  us  of  the  adventures  of 
Balboa,  who  first  sighted  "The  Peaceful 
Waters,"  or  Magellan's  trip  around  the  world. 

The  alligator,  a  lazy  creature  which  loves 
to  sun  himself  on  the  rocks  all  day,  may  live 
between  300  and  400  years.  Parrots,  if  proper- 
ly cared  for,  may  live  to  be  over  300  years  old, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  expression,  "You  have 
taken  as  long  as  the  life  of  a  parrot!"  Turtles 
live  almost  as  long  as  alligators.  Elephants 
may  have   150  birthdays. 

The  eagle,  if  he  manages  to  escape  his 
enemies,  may  live  a  hundred  years;  swans,  150 
years;  geese,  80. 
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But  the  most  surprising  fact  of  all  is  that  a 
tiny  pet  goldfish  has  a  long  life,  if  it  is  properly 
fed  and  provided  with  correct  water.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  record  of  one's  living  in  captivity  for 
over  100  years. — Doris  Fleming. 


ROUGH-EDGED  COINS 

If  you  will  examine  some  coins,  you  will  find 
that  part  of  them  have  grooved  edges  and  part 
do  not.  Can  you  figure  out  the  reason  for 
this? 

I  learned  that  the  process  of  making  grooves 
in  coins  is  called  "milling."  It  is  done  on  dimes, 
quarters,  fifty-cent  pieces,  dollars  and  gold 
coins,  but  not  on  pennies  or  nickels.  Dishonest 
people  might  file  off  the  gold  and  silver  from 
our  coins  if  they  weren't  so  marked  that  it 
would  be  easily  noticed.  Some  old  coins  used 
to  have  writing  or  designs  around  their  edges 
for  the  same  reason. 

The  reason  that  pennies  and  nickels  are  not 
"milled"  is  that  nobody  would  make  any  profit 
in  filing  them.  It  would  take  too  long  to  get 
enough  off  those  less  valuable  metals  to  pay  for 
the  time  spent  in  filing. — Floyd  McDowell. 


OUR  WATER  SUPPLY 

Boulder  is  blessed  with  an  abundance  of 
good  well  water.  Boulder  has  no  water  works 
and  depends  upon  its  wells  to  supply  the 
community    with  water. 

Our  school  has  two  sources  from  which 
it  gets  its  water;  from  a  mountain  stream 
some  three  miles  distant,  and  from  a  well 
located  under  the  power  house.  Most  of  our 
water  is  obtained  from  the  mountain  stream. 
Often,  however,  we  must  fall  back  upon  our  well 
to  supply  us  with  water.  The  mountain  stream 
sometimes  dries  up  in  late  summer  and,  m 
winter  the  pipe  line  freezes  during  extremely 
cold  weather. 

Our  well  is  truly  remarkable.  It  has  been 
used  constantly  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
It  is  twenty-seven  feet  deep,  five  feet  in 
diameter  and  is  completely  walled  in  by  a 
concrete  curbing.  The  amount  of  water  required 
to  meet  the  needs  of  both  schools  averages  about 
two  hundred  gallons  a  minute.  The  depth  of 
water  in  this  well  varies  with  the  seasons. 

— Mell  Ray  Hoag. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 

I  used  to  think  Central  America  was  one 
country  because  the  name  sounds  like  it.  It 
is  composed  of  six  republics  and  one  British 
colony.  They  have  made  several  attempts  to 
form  one  single  union  but  all  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. Most  of  the  people  are  illiterate 
Indians  and  mestizos. 

We  are  especially  interested  in  Panama  be- 
cause the  United  States  paid  $390,000,000  for 
building  the  Panama  Canal  through  the  isth- 
mus at  its  narrowest  point.  The  canal  is  50 
miles  long  and  we  own  a  strip  five  miles  wide 
on  each  side  of  the  canal.  This  is  called 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone.     This  route  is  used 
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by  the  whole  world  as  it  saves  going  around 
South  America  in  traveling  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  or  vice  versa.  Tolls  collected 
from  ships  passing  through  amount  to  millions 
of  dollars  annually. 

All  these  countries  grow  bananas,  chiefly  on 
the  eastern  or  Caribbean  side.  The  population 
used  to  be  very  sparse  on  those  low  hot  plains 
but  it  has  increased  rapidly  since  foreign 
capital  has  developed  the  banana  industry. 
The  companies  own  their  own  railroads,  steam- 
ships, and  machines  for  rapid  loading  and 
unloading.  From  20  to  60  thousand  bunches 
can  be  carried  in  the  holds  of  various  ships. 
Bananas  have  come  to  be  as  common  and  as 
cheap  as  apples  in  the  United  States.  Coffee 
is  exported  from  the  cool,  western  coast.  The 
highlands  also  provide  grazing  and  mining. 

There  are  many  peons  to  do  the  hard  work. 
The  power  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy 
aristocrats.  In  early  history  these  nations  were 
among  the  many  controlled  by  the  Spanish, 
and  they  still  speak  that  language.  These 
nations  are  still  referred  to  as  Latin  American 
countries.  They  include  nearly  all  the  countries 
in  the  New  World  south  of  the  United  States. 

— Gertie  Fleming. 


BRAILLE 

Do  you  know  how  the  raised  letter  system 
for  the  blind  happened  to  get  its  name?  By 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  there  were 
more  than  20  different  ones.  Captain  Barbier, 
a  French  cavalry  officer,  invented  a  system, 
which  was  perfected  in  1829  by  a  young,  blind 
Frenchman  named  Louis  Braille.  It  is  now 
the  most  widely  used  touch-reading  system  in 
the  world.  Even  the  Chinese  use  it.  The  name 
is  often  written  without  a  capital  letter,  although 
it  was  named  in  Braille's  honor. 

In  grade  one  writing  just  the  26  letters  of 
the  alphabet  are  used.  In  grade  one  and  a 
half  there  are  about  45  contractions.  These 
are  formed  sometimes  by  only  the  initial  letter 
of  a  word,  and  sometimes  by  writing  letters 
backwards.  For  instance,  the  letter  "y"  back- 
ward is  the  word  "and."  Of  course,  contrac- 
tions condense  writing  a  great  deal.  Grade 
two  has  a  great  many  more  combinations. 

The  writing  is  done  with  a  stylus,  which 
looks  like  an  awl.  The  slate  which  holds  the 
paper  in  place  is  metal  and  has  many  openings 
called  cells,  in  each  line.  Each  letter  or  con- 
traction is  written  with  a  combination  of  dots. 
There  are  six  dots  in  each  cell  The  writing 
is  done  from  right  to  left  so  it  will  read  from 
left  to  right  when  the  paper  is  turned  over. 
Numbers  are  written  with  a  number  sign  be- 
fore— the  first  ten  letters  for  the  nine  digits 
and  zero. 

It  used  to  take  1 3  years  of  labor  to  pro- 
duce the  Bible  in  39  volumes.  Now  the  rapid 
electric  machines  can  make  6,000  pages  an  hour. 

Many  public  libraries  have  braille  books  and 
the  United  States  government  allows  all  read- 
ing matter  for  the  blind  to  go  through  the 
mails  free.  In  spite  of  this  advantage  only 
(Please  turn  to  page  ten.) 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 
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Last  month  Lester  Medlock  got  a  box  of 
fruit,  candy,  and  toys  from  home.  He  gave 
some  candy  to  his  classmates.  The  children 
played  with  Lester's  new  marbles. 

Ovida  Carlson  has  some  new  shoes  and  some 
new  dresses.  Her  mother  sent  them  to  her. 
Ovida  wore  her  new  green  dress  to  the  St. 
Patrick's  Party. 

Harley  McAdams  received  a  birthday  box 
from  home  on  March  23.  It  contained  a 
large  cake  and  many  pretty  gifts.  Harley  gave 
some  cake  to  his  classmates. — Dene  Duffy. 


Miss  Serumgard  saw  a  blue  bird.  It  flew 
away. — Ted  Lane. 

Jack  got  a  box.  He  has  a  basket  and  candy 
eggs. — ^Joe  Schwan. 

I  saw  two  horses,  two  men,  and  a  wagon 
today. — Norman  Cutler. 

I  have  a  new  tie.  It  is  red,  white,  and 
yellow. — Irvin  Semingsen. 

I  played  out-doors  yesterday.  I  threw  a 
ball.     John  caught  it. — Jack  Hagerman. 

Miss  Serumgard  has  a  plant.  It  has  two 
flowers.     They  are  purple. — Harold  Johnson. 

My  birthday  was  April  2.  I  was  nine.  The 
boys  whipped  me.  We  had  a  party.  We  ate 
cake  and  candy. — Delores  Boschee. 

We  went  to  a  party  in  the  gym  March  2L 
We  played.  We  got  balloons.  I  had  a  purple 
balloon.    We  ate  shamrock  cookies  and  sherbet. 

— James  Trunkle. 


The  boys  took  a  walk  last  Sunday.  They  saw 
many  bluebirds. — Neal  Bertrand. 

My  mother  sent  a  new  brown  and  white  suit 
to  me.     I  like  my  suit. — Reuben  Vassend. 

I  have  a  cat  at  home.  It  is  black  and  white. 
It  is  pretty.    I  like  to  play  with  my  cat. 

—Bobby  Werth. 

I  got  a  picture  of  my  sisters  and  brothers. 
I   have  four  sisters  and   two  brothers. 

— Julia  Sabe. 

I  got  a  letter  and  five  cents  from  my  father. 
I  will  buy  some  candy  with  the  five  cents. 

— Milo  Curtin. 

I  got  a  box  from  my  sister  yesterday.  I  got 
some  candy  eggs  and  rabbits,  a  toy  truck  and 
two  toy  carts.    I  was  glad. — Norman  Fuson. 

Miss  Lillard  will  hide  some  candy  eggs  in  the 
school-room  next  Friday.  We  shall  look  for 
them.    I  hope  I  shall  find  many  eggs. 

— Paul  Wickwire. 


I  saw  a  bird  in  a  tree  yesterday  morning.  It 
was    big. — -Charles  Hamlin. 


Miss  Tyler  went  to  Helena  one  day.  She 
bought  a  white  collar. — John  Farthing. 

I  carried  a  pail  of  water  this  morning.  Miss 
Tyler  put  the  water  on  the  flowers. 

■ — Donald  Nelson. 
My  birthday  was  Monday.    My  mother  sent 
me  a  birthday  cake  and  nine  candles. 

— Stuart  Bart. 
Yesterday    was    Stuart's   birthday.      He  got 
a  box  from  his  mother.    He  gave  us  some  cake. 

— Forrest  Grove. 
Today  is  Delores  Boschee's  birthday.    She  is 
nine  years  old.    She  gave  her  classmates  some 
cake. — Victoria  Herbold. 

I  got  two  boxes  from  parents.  Miss  Tyler 
will  keep  my  flowers  in  her  room.  I  brought 
some  candy  to  school.  I  gave  my  classmates 
some  candy  yesterday. — Vivian  Miller. 

OUR   NEW  SCHOOL 

Our  new  school  in  Great  Falls  is  finished. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  anxious  to  move  to 
the  new  school. — Walter  Chandler. 

THE  WEATHER 

The  snow  is  melting  today.  It  looks  like 
spring.  Flowers,  grass  and  trees  will  begin 
to  grow  soon.    It  is  getting  warmer. 

— John  Fitzwilliams. 

MOTHER'S  DAY 

The  second  Sunday  in  May  is  Mother's  Day. 
We  shall  give  our  mothers  gifts.  We  shall 
wear  red  or  white  carnations.  We  wear  red 
flowers  if  our  mothers  are  living. 

— Bozo  Kosanovich. 

FLOWERS 

I  like  the  flowers  very  much.  I  like  to  draw 
pictures  of  them.  I  know  many  of  the  wild 
flowers.  I  know  the  rooster  bill,  buttercup, 
blue  bell,  yelow  bell,  sun  flower,  pink  moss, 
daisy,   crocus   and   lily. — Gladys  Roose. 

SPRING 

It  is  Spring.  The  flowers,  trees  and  grass 
are  beginning  to  grow.  The  people  will  go  to 
the  parks  for  picnics.  We  shall  play  baseball 
and  marbles.  My  brother  will  go  fishing.  The 
girls  will  pick  wild  flowers. — Richard  McCarthy. 

MRS.  WATTS'  BABY 

Bill  is  six  months  old  now.  He  has  four 
teeth.  He  has  a  new  high  chair.  He  likes 
it  very  much.  He  sits  up  in  it  and  bangs  on 
the  tray.  He  likes  to  play  with  balloons.  We 
have  not  seen  him  for  a  long  time  because 
we  are  in  quarantine.  Miss  Sturdevant  took 
pictures  of  him.    We  are  anxious  to  see  them. 

— Adele  Mudro. 
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OUR  SHOP  WORK 

The  carpenter  boys  are  doing  fine  work. 
Tom,  Teddy,  and  Lyle  made  chairs  and  desks 
for  the  Great  Falls  school.  I  am  making  three 
corner  brackets  this  month.  Lyle  and  Teddy 
are  making  desks.  Arthur  made  a  big  bench, 
Edward  is  making  a  radio  table.  We  are  work- 
ing hard  to  finish  things  for  the  June  8th 
exhibition.  We  are  happy.  The  time  is  going 
fast. — Joe  Gill. 

AN  EASTER  SURPRISE 

Mrs.  Watts  bought  seven  chickens  in  Helena. 
She  dyed  the  chickens.  She  brought  them 
to  school.  She  put  them  on  the  small  table. 
All  the  children  looked  at  them.  They  are  cute. 
I  like  the  red  one  best.  It  is  pretty.  Mrs. 
Watts  gave  them  bread  crumbs  and  hard 
boiled  eggs.  She  wanted  six  chickens  but  the 
man  thought  maybe  one  of  them  would  die 
and  sent  her  seven. — Frances  Kombol. 

THE  BABY  CHICKENS 

Mrs.  Watts  bought  seven  baby  chickens  in 
Helena  last  week.  She  colored  the  chickens. 
The  chickens  are  colored  orange,  green,  blue, 
purple,  yellow  and  red.  They  are  pretty.  Mrs. 
Watts  brought  them  to  school. 

I  crumbled  bread  for  them. 

The  girls  and  boys  were  surprised  when  they 
saw  them. 

I  like  the  yellow  one  best. — Eddie  Lappin. 
SCARLET  FEVER 

There  were  twenty-three  girls  in  the  Quar- 
antine Hospital.  Sometimes  we  had  a  good 
t.me.  We  played  anagrams.  Mollie  came 
to  join  us.  We  were  happy  to  have  Mollie 
with  us.  We  talked  with  her.  Then  Eunice 
came  to  join  us.  We  were  happy  to  see  her, 
too.  We  did  not  talk  with  her  because  she 
was  not  very  well.  When  she  was  better,  we 
talked  with  her.  I  told  the  girls  that  the 
family  called  me  "Big  Feet."  So  Mollie  and 
Eunice  called  me  "Big  Feet." 

We  were  all  happy  to  get  out  of  the  hospital. 

— Theresa  Connors. 


THE  PICTURE  PUZZLE 

Three  of  us  girls  stayed  in  the  schoolroom 
and  made  picture  puzzles  for  the  s;ck  girls. 

Gladys,  Myrtle  and  I  pasted  the  pictures  on 
the  yellow  paper.  After  the  paste  dried  we 
cut  them  all  up  into  small  pieces.  We  put 
them  into  envelopes.  Miss  Sturdevant  took 
them  to  the  hospital  for  the  boys  and  girls  who 
were  sick  with  the  Scarlet  Fever. 

— Nora  Caudill. 

THE  PARTY 

We  went  to  a  St.  Patrick's  Party  on  Saturday, 
March  22.  We  played  games.  We  had  pine- 
apple sherbet  and  shamrock  cookies  for  re- 
freshments. Miss  Donnelly  gave  some  balloons 
to  the  little  children.  Then  the  little  boys  and 
girls  went  to  bed. 

After  the  little  children  went  to  bed  we  danced 


with  the  boys.  Mr.  Pat  Callahan  untied  a  string 
which  held  some  balloons  and  we  caught  them. 
We  thanked  him..  We  went  to  bed  at  1 1  o'clock. 
We  had  a  pleasant  time. — Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 

LUMBERING 

In  the  winter,  the  lumbermen  go  to  the 
forests  to  cut  logs.  They  take  their  axes 
and  large  saws  and  go  into  the  woods.  They 
•saw  or  chop  down  the  large  trees  and  cut  off 
all  the  limbs.  Other  men  take  the  logs  to 
the  sawmill. 

Some  men  work  in  the  sawmill  in  the 
winter  time.  The  sawmill  cuts  the  logs  into 
planks  and  boards. 

Trucks  carry  the  logs  to  the  sawmill.  The 
logs  are  carried  to  the  saw  on  small  carriers. 

— Eugene  Boggio. 

QUARANTINED 

Some  of  the  girls  had  sore  throat  and  fever 
in  the  hospital.  After  I  got  over  my  sickness 
I  helped  the  nurse  sweep  the  floor,  wash  the 
dishes,  windows,  bath,  and  basins.  The  girls 
talked  to  the  other  girls  out  side. 

Miss  Donnelly  and  Miss  Serumgard  gave  the 
sick  girls  some  balloons.  Mrs.  Lee  brought 
some  ice-cream  for  us.  Miss  Sturdevant  gave 
the  girls  some  hard  puzzles  to  work. 

After  we  felt  better  we  had  a  good  time  in 
the  hospital.  When  I  left  to  go  back  to  school 
there  were  six  girls  still  in  the  hospital. 

— Opal  Dickey. 

THE  HOSPITAL 

I  went  to  the  hospital  for  four  weeks. 
Richard,  Paul  and  I  played  on  the  floor.  Every 
day  after  dinner  we  washed  the  plates,  forks, 
knives,  spoons,  and  cups. 

One  day  some  one  gave  twelve  balloons  and 
some  ice  cream  to  Miss  Adams  for  us.  She 
gave  the  balloons  to  us.  We  thanked  her.  We 
liked  the  ice  cream. 

Saturday  was  Tom's  birthday.  His  mother 
sent  him  a  box.  We  ate  cake,  lemonade  and 
cookies.  We  played  and  had  a  good  time. 
When  we  were,  well  we  washed  the  floor,  beds, 
chairs,   windows,   and  bath  room. 

— Glenn  FIciidrickson. 

MY  DREAM 

When  Adele  was  sick  with  the  Scarlet  Fever 
I  dreamed  that  she  was  better  and  that  we  went 
to  the  boys'  hall.  Adele  asked  Mrs.  Low  to  let 
her  see  the  boys  play  with  their  toys.  After 
a  while  we  went  away.  Adele  asked  me  if  she 
laughed  at  them.  Then  we  went  out-doors 
and  played  in  the  swing.  We  saw  the  boys 
come  and  talk  to  us.  Adele  and  I  did  not  go 
to  bed  until  3  o'clock.  After  a  while  Miss 
Brones  came  and  shook  me.  I  waked  up.  I 
laughed  about  my  dream. — Gladys  Henry. 

The  girls  stopped  playing  basket-ball  about 
the  middle  of  March.  Now  we  meet  every 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  to  practice  for 
the  exhibition.  We  will  have  the  Gym  Exhibi- 
tion on  May  22.  We  practice  on  the  traveling 
rings  and  the  giant  stride. — Gladys  Henry. 
(Please   turn   to   page  eleven) 
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A  baby  was  born  in  an  obscure  village,  the 
child  of  a  peasant  woman.  He  grew  up  in 
another  village.  He  worked  in  a  carpenter 
shop  until  He  was  thirty  years  old,  and  then 
for  three  years  He  became  a  preacher.  He 
never  wrote  a  book.  He  never  held  an  office. 
He  never  owned  a  home.  He  never  had  a 
family.  He  never  went  to  college.  He  never 
lived  in  a  big  city.  He  never  travelled  far  from 
the  place  in  which  He  was  born.  He  never  did 
one  of  the  things  that  usually  accompany  great- 
ness.   He  had  no  credentials  but  Himself. 

While  He  was  still  a  young  man  the  tide  of 
popular  opinion  turned  against  Him.  His 
friends  ran  away.  One  of  them  denied  Him. 
He  was  turned  over  to  His  enemies.  He  went 
through  the  mockery  of  a  trial.  He  was  nailed 
upon  a  cross  between  two  thieves.  While  He 
was  dying  his  executioners  gambled  for  His 
coat,  the  only  piece  of  property  He  had  on 
earth.  When  He  was  dead  He  was  taken  down 
from  the  cross  and  laid  in  a  tomb,  which  had 
been  borrowed  through  the  pity  of  a  friend.   .  . 

I  am  well  within  the  mark  when  I  say  that 
all  the  armies  that  ever  marched,  all  the  navies 
that  were  ever  built,  all  the  parliaments  that 
ever  sat,  and  all  the  kings  that  ever  reigned, 
have  not  affected  the  life  of  man  upon  this 
earth  as  much  as  that  One  Solitary  Life. 

— Selected. 

Easter  is  upon  us  and  winter  has  delayed  the 
pomp  and  show  of  new  life  which  spring  should 
have  brought  to  us  at  this  season.  However,  we 
can  still  fall  back  upon  the  Easter  Message  for 
a  lesson  in  faith,  and  hope.  We  know  for  sure 
that  sometime,  soon,  warm  sunshine  will  bring 
forth  the  buds  and  flowers. 

Many  members  of  our  school  family  will  be 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
annual  Easter  Church  Services.  We  are  sorry 
that  this  should  be  so.  However,  we  shall  have 
our  regular  Easter  Program  here  at  school  for 
the  benefit  of  the  pupils. 


The  recent  floods  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  have 
caused  a  postponement  of  the  Conference  of 
Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
which  was  originally  scheduled  for  March  3 1 
to  April  4.  The  conference  will  convene  at  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School,  April  21 — 25. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Riggs  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Superintendency  of  the  Arkansas  School  for 
the  Deaf.  He  fills  the  position  left  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Bess  M.  Riggs.  Mr.  Riggs 
has  been  acting  Superintendent  of  the  school 
since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Riggs.  We  extend  con- 
gratulaiiout,  lu  him  and  the  pupils  in  his  care. 


To  the  Alumni  of  Gallaudet  College 

Dear  Alumni: 

At  the  meeting  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Chapter  of  the  Gallaudet  College  Alumni  As- 
sociation which  was  held  in  the  Chapel  on 
the  evening  of  January  25,  Dr.  Hall  announced 
that  the  dates  for  the  reunion  would  be 
June  16-20.  The  dates  were  not  decided  with- 
out considerable  inquiry  and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  who  wish  to 
attend.  Should  enough  deaf  teachers  enroll 
the  summer  school  will  begin  Monday,  June 
22.  Opportunities  for  deaf  teachers  to  attend 
summer  schools  arranged  especially  for  them 
are  few  and  far  between  and  this  chance 
should  be  taken  advantage  of.  Dr.  Hall  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  anyone  interested. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  25th  the  local  Chap- 
ter accepted  the  invitation  of  the  President 
of  the  Alumni  Association  to  take  charge  of  the 
reunion  program.  A  committee  con.sisting  of 
Mr.  Werdig,  Chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mi.ss 
Nelson,  Mr.  Harmon,  Mrs.  Krug,  and  Mr. 
Stewart  was  chosen  to  plan  a  tentative  program 
and  report  to  the  Chapter  at  its  next  meeting. 

After  several  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Association  a  good  picture  of  t.Ke  late  Dr. 
Amos  G.  Draper  has  been  secured.  It  is  now 
framed  and  ready  to  be  hung  on  the  wail  of 
the  Chapel  when  it  is  presented  to  the  College 
sometime  during  the  reunion.  Ernest  G. 
Draper,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
has  promised  to  be  with  us  when  the  presenta- 
tion is  made.  As  you  all  know,  he  is  the  son 
of  Dr.  Amos  G.  Draper  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Gallaudet  College. 

You  can  all  rest  assured  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  Chapter  will  do  everything  it 
can  to  give  the  visiting  alumni  a  very  happy 
time  during  the  reunion.  The  trip  to  Wash- 
ington alone  is  worth  while,  then  there  are 
wonderfully  interesting  side  trips  down  in  Old 
Virginia.  But  once  you  have  passed  'hrough 
the  gate  leading  into  dear  old  Kendall  Green 
you  may  not  care  much  for  side  trips. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  reunion  will  be 
gladly  answered  by  the  undersigned,  or  by 
any  member  of  the  Committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Roy  J.  Stewart,  President. 
Gallaudet  College  Alumni  Association. 
1008  Park  Road,  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C.  • — The  Buff  and  Blue 
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LOCALS  AND  PERSONALS 


On  Sunday  March  22,  Delores  Painter  went 
to  the  hospital  with  the  Scarlet  Fever.  She 
was  quite  sick  from  the  first  and  was  unable 
to  wage  a  successful  fight  against  the  disease. 
She  passed  away  during  the  forenoon  of 
Wednesday,  March  25th.  The  body  was  taken 
to  Kalispell  for  burial.  The  loss  is  keenly  felt 
among  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  We  wish 
to  extend  sympathy  to  her  parents  in  their 
bereavement. 


The  return  of  winter  weather  has  curtailed 
out-door  activities.  Our  boys  and  girls  are 
tired  of  winter  games  and  the  close  confines 
of  the  buildings.  We  hope  lady  spring  will 
see  fit  to  smile  on  us  soon. 


Our  school  is  looking  more  like  normal 
every  day,  many  classes  report  with  a  full 
membership.  Only  a  few  of  our  pupils  are 
still  confined  to  the  hospital.  Those  who  have 
returned  are  anxious  to  get  going  and  catch  up 
with  the  work  they  have  lost.  It  is  well 
because  we  have  only  two  full  months  of  school 
time  left. 

A  St.  Patrick's  party  was  held  in  the  school 
parlors  March  17.  Miss  Mary  Donnelly  was 
hostess  to  three  tables  of  bridges.  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Watts  and  Mrs.  Howard  Griffin  won  the 
high  honors  while  Mrs.  Low  took  the  consolation 
prize.  Dainty  refreshments  were  served  at  the 
close  of  the  evening. 

 0  

The  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  has  reduced 
its  membership  fee  to  $2.00  a  year,  including 
a  subscription  for  the  Volta  Review.  All 
teachers  are  urged  to  participate  in  order  to 
maintain  this  low  membership  fee. 

The  Association  also  announces  a  New 
Service  for  Parents.  They  are  inviting  the 
parents  of  deaf  children  to  join  the  Association 
and  receive  the  Volta  Review.  It  is  believed 
that  parents  would  benefit  substantially  by 
reading  the  Volta  Review.  There  is  also  a 
Correspondence  Club  of  the  Association  mem- 
bers who  are  parents  of  deaf  children. 

An  increase  in  parent-membership  would 
make  possible  the  devotion  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  summer  issues  of  the  Volta  Review  to 
material  for  parents.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  deaf  boy  or  girl  would  benefit  more  if 
father  and  mother  knew  what  to  do  for  him 
during  the  summer  vacation. 

Parents  who  are  interested  in  receiving  the 
Volta  Review  or  in  getting  information  con- 
cerning   the    publication    or    the  Association 
may  write  to  the  editor  of  this  paper.- — S. 
 0  

The  v.'ord  NEWS  is  reputed  to  be  an  ab- 
breviated form  of  the  four  directions — North, 
East,  West  and  South.  N,  E,  W,  S.— Selected. 


New  Mexico  School  Gets  New 
Building 

The  latest  PWA  project  armounced  is  the 
new  administration  and  class  room  building 
for  the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf  in 
Sante  Fe.  It  entails  an  expenditure  of  $145,- 
450,  of  which  Uncle  Sam  will  offer  a  grant  of 
$65,450  and  the  balance  of  $80,000  is  raised 
by  the  sale  of  bonds  purchased  by  the  state. 

This  is  one  more  big  addition  to  the  group 
of  the  buildings  of  the  deaf  school  which  saw 
$100,000  worth  of  new  construction  last  fall, 
with  a  new  dining  hall  and  kitchen  of  the  most 
approved  type. 

State  Director  Oakley  announced  today  that 
Joseph  Gagner  of  Albuquerque,  a  well  known 
contractor,  had  been  awarded  the  contract, 
which  will  require  nine  months'  work,  with  50 
men  on  a  30-hour  week.  The  buildings  are  to 
be  ready  for  occupancy  about  a  month  after 
the  opening  of  school  next  fall. 

The  new  administration  building  will  supplant 
the  old  and  inadequate  structure  now  in  use 
and  in  addition  will  give  the  school  several 
classrooms.  The  offices  of  the  superintendent 
and  of  various  teachers  will  be  located  in  the 
new  building  and  there  will  also  be  a  library. 

The  plans  call  for  a  two-story  structure, 
Indian  Pueblo  style,  to  conform  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  other  buildings.  The  building  is 
to  house  all  the  classes  and  all  the  vocational 
shops,  beside  the  administrative  offices. 

The  group  of  buildings  of  the  New  Mexico 
School  for  the  Deaf  will  add  greatly  to  the 
efficiency  of  those  who  teach  the  increasing 
number  of  deaf  children  in  need  of  special 
instruction. 

The  many  years'  experience  of  Prof.  Connor 
and  his  associates  has  demonstrated  the  ability 
of  trained  workers  to  accomplish  wonders  in 
teaching  the  deaf  to  "hear"  and  the  mutes  to 
"speak" — by  the  special  methods  that  have 
been  evolved.  Demonstrations  of  the  ability  of 
the  pupils  to  converse  have  been  given  by  this 
and  other  famous  deaf  schools  of  the  country. 
With  this  special  education,  the  deaf  children 
can  be  trained  to  earn  their  own  living,  to  enjoy 
life  and  to  become  useful  members  of  society. 
Formerly  they  faced  a  life-handicap. — Santa  Fe 
New  Mexican. 
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Fire  Destroys  Building  at  Wisconsin 
School 

Fifteen  persons,  several  of  them  deaf,  fled 
or  were  carried  to  safety  in  their  night  clothes 
when  fire  swept  the  50-year-old  building  housing 
the  dining  room,  kitchen,  chapel  and  servants' 
quarters  of  the  State  School  for  the  Deat  here 
early  Saturday,  March  28.  Supt.  T.  Emery 
Bray  estimated  the  loss  at  $75,000  to  $100,000. 

Two  persons  were  overcome  in  their  beds  by 
smoke  before  they  could  be  aroused  and  were 
carried  out  unconscious.  They  were  quickly 
revived  and  given  medical  attention.  No  one 
was  seriously  injured. 
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All  the  250  children  and  50  teachers  and  em- 
ployees at  the  institution  were  aroused  as  a 
precautionary  measure,  but  the  flames  were  con- 
fined to  the  one  building. 

The  fact  that  John  Gant,  an  instructor  in 
English,  who  lives  in  quarters  across  the  court 
from  the  destroyed  building,  was  up  most  of  the 
night  suffering  from  an  acute  headache,  prob- 
ably saved  the  15  rescued  persons  from  death 
or  serious  injury. 

Gant's  attention  was  attracted  at  4:20  a.  m. 
by  the  sound  of  breaking  glass.  Through  his 
window,  he  saw  smoke  pouring  from  the  dining 
hall,  where  heat  already  had  bro.kon  several 
windows. 

Clad  in  his  night  clothes,  he  raced  down- 
stairs, grabbing  a  fire  extinguisher  on  the  way. 
At  the  dining  hall  he  aroused  the  matron  in 
charge.  They  awakened  the  servants  and  Supt. 
Bray  and  then  started  to  arouse  the  deaf  persons 
who  also  worked  in  the  building. 

Several  doors  had  to  be  battered  down,  and 
in  two  of  the  rooms  persons  were  found  over- 
come. 

Supt.  Bray,  who  realized  the  peril  of  the  deaf 
help,  crawled  on  his  hands  and  knees  in  the 
blinding  smoke  to  spread  the  alarm. 

A  hurried  check  among  the  rescued  group 
revealed  that  Helen  Hanson  was  missing,  and 
a  frantic  search  was  continued  until  a  friend 
recalled  that  she  had  stayed  over  night  with 
relatives  in  Janesville. 

The  Delavan  fire  department  was  hampered 
by  a  shortage  of  water.  Early  in  the  fire,  it  was 
believed  that  the  flames  were  under  control, 
bur  they  broke  out  anew  in  various  parts  of  the 
building.  Calls  for  assistance  were  sent  to  the 
Elkhorn  and  Darien  fire  departments,  and  five 
pumpers  reached  the  scene. 

Only  the  charred  brick  walls  of  the  ihree- 
story  dining  hall  stood,  still  smoldering,  Satur- 
day morning.  However,  other  buildings  of 
the  institution  in  the  west  end  of  Delavan  ware 
saved. 

The  main  building  was  joined  to  the  dining 
hall  by  a  short  brick  passageway.  The  brick 
dormitory  for  girls  and  the  gymnasium  are  only 
a  few  feet  distant.  Records  in  the  office  of  the 
main  building  were  taken  to  safety  and  much  of 
the  furniture  of  the  other  buildings  was  £il30 
removed. 

All  equipment  and  canned  food  stored  in  the 
building  were  destroyed.  The  school  has  a 
large  well-equipped  farm  and  all  vegetable 
crops  raised  are  used  to  feed  the  students. 

The  pupils,  who  range  from  kindergarten  age 
to  the  high  school  group,  were  taken  downtown 
for  their  meals  Saturday  morning. 

The  spring  vacation  will  be  held  soon,  and  it 
is  possible  that  arrangements  will  be  made  with 
the  state  board  of  control  to  permit  the  pupils 
to  return  to  their  homes  until  adequate  arrange- 
ments for  a  new  dining  room  and  equipment 
have  been  made. 

The  orchestra  and  teachers  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Janesville  presented  a 
concert  and  style  show  at  the  gymnasium  Friday 
night.     They  were  aroused  and  conducted  to 
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places  of  safety  by  employees  and  instructors. 

Huge  crowds  of  spectators,  coming  from  miles 
around,  milled  about  the  burning  building. 
They  were  kept  at  a  safe  distance  by  local 
police. 

Teachers  who  have  private  homes  in  Delavan 
took  their  pupils  home  with  them  for  breakfast 
as  did  many  business  and  professional  men. 
J.  J.  Phoenix,  president  of  Bradley  Mill  Co.. 
offered  Superintendent  Bray  the  use  of  the 
Mills  dormitory,  which  has  been  unused  for 
several  yea.-:;. 

The  he  -jj,   iioused  in  the  burned  structure, 
lost  all  their  belongings.    Few  carried  insurance 
on  their  personal  things. — Delavan  Journal. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  BLIND 

(Continued  from  page  five.) 

about  25  per  cent  of  the  blind  people  in  our 
country  use  this  method  of  reading.  Federal 
money  is  also  apropriated  to  make  these  braille 
books. — Bill  Maxwell. 

HUMAN  SPEECH 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  listen  to  the  various 
voices  you  hear  as  you  walk  down  the  street? 
Intermingled,  you  hear  some  that  are  gay  and 
cheerful,  others  soft  and  sad,  while  some  sound 
deep  and  growling.  When  you  really  think  of 
it  no  two  voices  sound  alike.  Some  are  warm 
and  friendly  while  others  are  so  cold  they  cut 
like  knives. 

The  sound  of  the  voice  shows  immediately 
in  what  frame  of  mind  a  person  is.  Try  to 
forget  all  you  know  about  a  friend  or  relative 
and  then  call  him  over  the  phone.  Almost  at 
once,  you  realize  whether  he  is  busy,  worried, 
tired,  sad,  or  happy. 

Often  we  know  radio  performers,  telephone 
operators,  or  the  boy  who  takes  the  grocery 
order  over  the  phone  only  by  the  sound  of 
their  voices.  Nevertheless,  we  have  mental 
pictures  of  each  individual.  We  like  or  dislike 
him  simply  because  the  voice  creates  such  vivid 
impressions.  We  can  imagine  how  each  person 
looks. 

Imagine  how  important  a  nurse's  tone  is  in 
the  sickroom,  soothing  restless  patients;  or  a 
mother  lulling  her  sleepy  babe. 

Vocal  tones  produce  strange  effects.  A  singer 
or  a  good  orator  can  make  us  laugh  with  joy 
or  weep  with  sorrow.  Different  laughs  also 
create  a  variety  of  impressions.  The  voice  can 
even  reveal  whether  a  person  is'  lazy  and  in- 
different or  energetic,  alive,  and  interested. 

Since  voices  tell  so  much  about  us,  the  least 
we  should  do  is  watch  the  effect  produced  by 
our  own  voices  and  try  to  improve.  As  a  con- 
sequence, we  would,  no  doubt,  cultivate  more 
friendships. 

There  is  a  man  in  the  east  who  gives  lessons 
in  .  voice  culture.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
important  business  people  find  it  necessary  to 
take  this  training.  A  salesman  once  complained 
that  he  could  not  hold  his  customers'  attention 
while  making  sales'  talks.    He  was  told  that  his 
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voice  bored  his  listeners  and  that  a  series  of  les- 
sons might  help  him.  Both  he  and  his  firm  were 
amazed  at  the  noticeable  increase  in  his  sales 
after  he  had  completed  his  course.  Such  train- 
ing would  be  beneficial  to  children  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  fourteen. 

And  laughs  were  made  of  silvery  tinkles. 

Folks,  let  this  be  to  you,  a  lesson, 

Do  not  fail  in  your  profession. 

Stars  were  made  of  little  twinkles. 

— Harlene  Totten. 
 0  

NOTES  FROM  THE  DEAF 

(Continued  from  page  seven.) 
SPORT 

The  Bulldogs  and  Eagles  played  basketball 
again    Saturday    night.      The    Bulldogs  won. 

Lyle  and  James  were  the  captains  for  a 
volley  ball  game  last  Sunday  afternoon.  James 
and  his  team  won. 

Tommy  and  Robert  were  captains  for  an 
indoor  baseball  game  in  the  gym  on  Monday 
afternoon.    Tommy's  team  won. — Don  Dyrdahl. 

"March  comes  in  like  a  lamb  and  goes  out 
like  a  lion." 

Many  sheep  have  lambs.  Baby  sheep  are 
called  lambs.  The  lambs  play  together.  They 
play  and  have  a  lot  of  fun.  Some  men  feed 
milk  to  lambs.  Sheep  are  gentle  animals.  They 
are  like  nice  weather. 

Lions  are  wild  animals.  Many  lions  have 
little  lions.  They  are  called  kittens.  The  kittens 
are  cross  and  fight  with  each  other.  The  lions 
get  very  hungry  and  eat  bones  and  meat.  Lions 
are  wild  and  fierce  like  stormy  weather. 

— Grin  Miles. 


TOPS 

When  good  weather  comes  many  boys  like 
to  spin  tops.  There  are  different  games  which 
can    be    played    with  tops. 

A  cop  is  made  of  wood.  It  is  cone  shaped. 
It  has  a  steel  point.  The  top  spins  on  the 
point.  A  boy  can  wind  a  string  around  the 
top,  then  throw  it  and  the  string  makes  the  top 
spin  as  it  unwinds.  The  boy  holds  one  end 
of  the  string. 

Peg  top  is  played  with  a  ring.  The  players 
stand  at  the  edge  of  the  ring.  The  players 
spin  their  tops  in  the  ring.  Each  boy  tries 
to  peg  another  top  when  he  throws  his  top. 
If  he  can  strike  another  top  right  he  can 
knock  it  out  of  the  ring.  If  a  boy  knocks 
a  top  out  of  the  ring  he  can  claim  it.  He 
has  won  it.  Other  boys  throw  at  the  tops 
which  are  spinning  in  the  ring.  When  a  top 
stops  spinning  it  rolls  around.  If  it  does  not 
roll  out  of  the  ring  it  has  to  be  put  in  the 
middle  of  the  ring.  Anybody  who  can  knock 
a  top  out  of  the  ring  can  have  it.  But,  it 
must  be  knocked  out  of  the  ring  by  a  spinning 
top. — Bobby  Guerre. 

APRIL  FOOL'S  DAY 

Every  year  we  celebrate  April  First.    We  call 


it  April  Fool's  Day.  We  try  to  fool  our 
friends    and    play    jokes    on  them. 

April  Fool's  Day  came  from  the  old  spring 
feasts  which  people  held  hundreds  of  years 
ago.  The  people  of  India  still  celebrate  on 
March  il.  They  call  it  the  feast  of  Huli. 
The  Scotch  people  called  April  1,  April 
Gowks  Day.  A  gowk  was  a  fool  or  cuckoo. 
People  made  fun  of  him. 

Now,  most  countries  use  the  words  April 
Fool's  Day  and  in  all  countries  they  try  to 
play  jokes  on  their  friends.  It  is  better  to 
make  our  jokes  helpful  and  good.  We  should 
not  do  mean  things  which  cause  trouble  for 
other  people. — John  Evans. 

EASTER 

Easter  Day  always  comes  on  Sunday.  This 
year,  it  is  on  April  12. 

Easter  always  comes  in  the  Spring.  Many 
people  go  to  church  to  worship  Jesus.  We 
honor  Jesus  at  Easter  time  because  he  came 
back  to  live  on  earth  again.  Jesus  was  cruci- 
fied on  Friday  and  he  rose  again  on  Sunday. 

Jesus  began  a  new  life.  He  was  resurrected 
in  the  spring.  All  the  plants  in  nature  come 
to  life  in  the  spring,  too.  It  is  the  season 
when   things  begin  to   grow  again. 

We  have  many  things  to  remind  us  of  growth 
at  Easter  time.  We  have  beautiful  flowers  like 
Easter  lilies.  We  have  the  Easter  eggs  be- 
cause the  eggs  bring  new  life.  They  hatch  into 
young  chicks.  Children  paint  eggs  many  dif- 
ferent colors  to  make  them  cheery  and  beauti- 
ful. We  also  have  the  Easter  rabbit.  He  is 
supposed  to  bring  the  eggs.    It  is  an  old  myth. 

— Aldine  Strong. 

ST.  PATRICK 

St.  Patrick  was  a  good  Catholic  priest.  He 
worked  in  Ireland.  He  was  born  in  Scotlana. 
His  real  name  was  Succat.  He  was  stolen  by 
pirates  when  he  was  a  boy  and  sold  as  a 
slave  to  an  Irish  master.  He  worked  hard 
and  one  day  he  escaped  and  went  back  to 
Scotland.  But,  he  could  not  forget  the  poor 
people  of  Ireland.  He  decided  to  go  to  Rome 
and  study  to  be  a  priest.  The  Pope  made  him 
a  priest  and  called  him  St.  Patrick. 

He  went  to  Ireland  to  teach  the  people  about 
God.  The  people  learned  to  love  him  because 
he  was  a  good  man.  He  told  them  about 
God,  Jesus,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  While  he 
was  teaching  them  this  lesson  about  God  he 
picked  a  Shamrock  leaf  and  told  them  that 
each  leaf  represented  one  of  the  three.  Since 
then  the  Shamrock  has  been  the  Irish  national 
flower.  It  is  always  green  and  it  grows  all 
over  Ireland.  We  wear  the  Shamrock  and 
other  green  things  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  to 
honor  St.  Patrick  and  Ireland. — James  O'Brien. 

SPRING  BIRDS 

We  know  that  spring  is  coming  because  we 
see  many  birds.  When  the  birds  begin  to 
come  back  we  know  warm  weather  is  coming. 

The  blue  birds  and  robins  are  two  common 
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spring  birds.  They  come  back  early  every 
year. 

The  bluebird  is  a  small  bird.  It  is  dark 
blue  in  color.  It  lives  in  the  northern  United 
States.  The  male  bird  has  a  bright  blue  back 
and  a  red  breast.  The  mother  bird  is  a  little 
lighter  blue  with  no  bright  colors.  Bluebirds 
like  to  live  near  houses  and  they  are  •cry 
friendly.  People  make  little  bird  houses  for 
them. 

The  robin  is  much  larger  than  the  bluebird. 
It  has  a  red  breast  and  slate  colored  back 
and  wings.  It  belongs  to  the  thrush  family 
and  has  a  loud  cherry  song.  It  lives  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  robin  is  also 
a  friendly  bird.  It  builds  a  round  nest  from 
grass,  strings,  and  mud.  It  builds  its  nest  in 
trees. 

Robins  like  to  live  around  the  lawns  and 
gardens.  They  eat  worms  and  insects.  They 
like  fruit  and  many  of  them  destroy  cherries 
in   the    farmers'    orchards. — Bozo  Janich. 

BUDS 

When  warm  spring  weather  comes  we  see 
all  the  plants  begin  to  grow.  The  first  thing 
we  see  are  the  buds  on  the  plants  and  trees. 
There  are  two  different  kinds  of  buds.  Some 
buds  contain  tiny  flowers  and  others  contain 
tiny  leaves.  The  leaf  buds  form  first.  Then 
the   flower   buds  form. 

As  the  weather  gets  warm  we  see  the  buds 
swell  and  get  larger.  After  a  while  they  break 
and  we  see  little  green  leaves  peeping  out. 
Every  warm  day  they  open  wider  and  finally 
we  see  a  full  leaf.  The  leaves  turn  dark 
green  and  grow  fast. 

After  all  the  leaves  have  formed  we  see  other 
buds.  These  have  the  little  flowers  in  them. 
It  is  fun  to  watch  a  rose  bud  grow  and  deve- 
lop. The  young  bud  is  green.  As  it  grows 
it  begins  to  break  open.  We  see  the  pink  petals 
underneath  the  green  cover.  As  the  bud  grows 
the  beautiful  petals  unfold  and  a  lovely  flower 
is  formed. — Annie  Kombol. 

THE  MEADOW  LARK 

The  Meadow  Lark  is  a  North  American  bird 
about  as  big  as  a  robin.  They  have  long  bills, 
short  tails  and  a  yellow  breast  with  a  black  cres- 
cent under  the  throat. 

The  Meadow  lark  lives  in  the  meadows  or 
pastures.  This  bird  gets  his  food  on  the  ground 
in  the  spring.  The  meadow  lark  is  a  useful 
bird  and  it  does  no  harm.  We  should  not  kill 
them.  The  lark  eats  bugs,  worms,  and  gras^j- 
hoppers  which  feed  on  the  farmer's  crops. 
When  the  bird  wants  to  sing,  he  flies  to  a  fence, 
a  stone,  a  pole,  or  turf  which  is  covered  with 
grass,  and  sings.  He  does  not  sing  the  same 
song  all  the  time.  Some  people  like  to  hear 
a  meadow  lark  sing. 

The  mother  lark  looks  like  her  mate.  She 
makes  her  nest  on  the  ground.  The  nest  is 
snug,  cozy  and  warm.  Sometimes  she  weaves 
grass  stems  together  to  make  the  nest  warm. 
A  meadow  lark's  nest  is  very  hard  to  find. 
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Sometimes  the  mother  lark  makes  her  nest 
in  bushes,  alfalfa  or  haystacks.  When  the 
farmer  cuts  the  hay  the  nest  is  often  destroyed. 
If  the  eggs  happen  to  be  there  they  are  broken. 
If  the  eggs  are  broken  the  mother  bird  has  to 
make  another  nest  and  lay  more  eggs. 

— Tom  Chop. 

SEEDS 

When  the  flowers  die,  the  seeds  are  formed 
at  the  base  of  the  flowers.  The  seeds  contain 
small  living  plants.  These  small  living  plants 
are  called  cn.oryoes.  They  have  all  the  parts 
of  a  plant,  but  they  are  very  tiny.  There 
are  many  various  shapes  of  seeds.  The  seeds 
contain  food  for  the  young  plants.  These 
tiny  plants  and  the  food  are  covered  by  a  seed 
coat,  or  outside  skin. 

When  the  seeds  are  soaked  in  water  or  plant- 
ed in  the  soil,  they  absorb  water  and  the  tiny 
plants  germinate  and  the  seeds  break  open. 
This  beginning  of  growth  is  called  germination. 
The  seeds  must  have  moisture  and  warmth,  and 
oxygen  which  they  get  from  the  air. 

When  the  seeds  begin  to  grow  the  leaves  are 
formed  first  and  they  are  pushed  through  the 
soil.  The  roots  are  formed  last.  The  roots 
gather  water  for  the  young  plants  and  the 
leaves  take  oxygen  from  the  air  and  absorb 
sunshine. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  seeds.  All  living 
plants  have  seeds.  The  farmer  plants  seeds 
in  the  soil  in  the  spring.  The  soil  must  be 
fine,  moist  and  warm  so  it  makes  a  good  bed 
for  the  seeds  to  germnate  in. 

Some  seeds  are  germinated  in  hot  beds. 
After  the  little  plants  grow  strong,  the  far- 
mer takes  them  out  of  the  hot-bed  and  plants 
them  in  the  field.  Tomato,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, celery  and  many  flowers  are  germinated 
in  hot  beds. — Catherine  Noyd. 

AN  EFFORT  TO  STOP  WAR 

The  students  at  Princeton  University  are 
trying  to  make  everyone  laugh  at,  and  realize 
the  unimportance  of  foolish  war  notions.  They 
have  formed  an  organization  called  "The  Vet- 
erans of  Future  Wars." 

These  veterans  say  that  the  government 
should  pay  them  a  bonus  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars each  for  the  service  they  may  render  in 
future  wars.  They  wish  to  have  the  bonus  be- 
fore they  serve  in  a  war  because  many  of  them 
might  be  killed  and  they  would  not  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  bonus  at  all. 

The  girls  are  also  forming  a  co-organization 
called  "The  Gold  Star  Mothers  of  the  Veterans 
of  Future  Wars."  They  demand  a  trip  to 
Europe  to  visit  the  places  where  their  future 
sons  will  be  buried  if  they  are  killed  in  future 
wars. 

Some  people  think  this  is  a  good  idea  to 
stop  war.  Others  think  that  these  college 
youths  are  disloyal  to  their  country.  The  Gold 
Star  Mothers  think  the  plan  is  a  vise  ore.  If 
it  is  successful,  the  girls  will  never  have  to 
sacrifice   their   sons   to   settle   a  quarrel. 

— Florence  Reinke. 
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EASTER 

The  barrier  stone  has  rolled  away, 

And  loud  the  angels  sing; 
The  Christ  comes  forth  this  blessed  day 

To   reign,   a  deathless  king. 
For  shall   we  not  believe  He  lives 

Through  such  awakening? 
Behold,  how  God  each  April  gives 

The   Miracle   of  Spring. 

—Edwin  L.  Sabin. 


APRIL'S  FLOWER 

April  asked  when  she  wanted  a  little  flower, 
A  little  cloud  for  a  little  shower. 

Then  she  called  the  wind  to  blow  it  away. 
And  the  sun  to  shine  for  a  day  and  a  day. 

And  lo,  in  the  place  once  bare  and  still, 
Now    blossoms    a    golden  daffodil! 

• — Selected. 


APRIL 

Robin  building,  lark  a-singing, 

Saucy  jay  has  come; 
Brooks  a-murmuring,   bees  a-humming, 

Winter's  on  the  run; 
Flowers  peeping,   wild  things  creeping, 

Showers — then  the  sun. 
Trees  for  planting,  paths  for  hiking, 

Joy  for  every  one; 
Roller  skating,  ropes  for  skipping, 

Mud  pies  almost  done; 
Marbles  clicking,  tops  a-spinning — 

Isn't  April  fun! 

— Mabel  Harmer. 


TULIPS 

In  the  garden 

Tulips  grow 
Straight  and  golden 

In  a  row. 
Each  one  holds  its 

Empty  cup, 
Drinking    rain  and 

Sunshine  up. 

—V.  W.  Lachicotte. 

PUSSY  WILLOW 

I  think  the  Pussy  Willow 
The    nicest   kind    of  tree; 

The  reason  why  I  think  so? 
Here's  what  it  did  for  me. 

I  went  out  in  the  garden 
One  April  day,  so  sunny. 

And  cut  a  branch  of  little  buds. 
Like  fur,  all  soft  and  funny. 

I  put  it  in  some  water,  and 
It  grew  as  green  can  be! 

And  then  I  planted  it,  and  now 
I  have  another  tree! 

James  T.  Harrity,  Jr. 
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EASTER  JOY 

Look,    everyone,  look! 
Leaves  are  lovely  on  bush  and  bough, 
Robins  build  in  the  treetops  now, 

A  song  sounds  in  the  brooks! 

Run,  every  child  run! 
Flowers  are  shining  by   hollow  and  hill, 
Buttercup,    violet,  daffodil. 

All  bright  in  the  sun! 

Bells   silvery  ring! 
With  grass  and  flowers  and  buds  uncurled, 
Easter   is   back   in   the   beautiful   world — 

Sing,    everyone,  sing! 

— Nancy   B.  Turner. 

THE  RAIN  SONG 

Fitter,  patter,  pitter,  patter. 

On  the  window-pane. 
Pitter,  patter,  pitter,  patter 
Little  drops  of  rain. 


MY  LADY  RAIN 

I  saw  a  lady  dressed  in  gray. 

With  foamy  suds  and  mop: 
She  scrubbed  the  world  as  clean  as  clean, 

Before  she'd  ever  stop! 
It  was  My  Lady  Rain  herself. 

Come  down  to  earth  awhile; 
She  went  back  to  the  skies,  but  left 

Her  happy   rainbow  smile! 

— F.  G.  Risser. 


THE  SPRING  CALL 

In    woods    and    fields    the    warming  showers 

Are  waking  up  the  sleeping  flowers; 

The  sun  removed  some  time  ago 

Their  winter  coverlet  of  snow. 

"Time  to  get  up,"  they  hear  him  say, 

"Good  old  springtime  is  on  the  way. 

I've  waked  the  butterflies  and  bees. 

And   'oirds  are   singing   in   the  trees; 

The  blithe  south  wind  is  here  to-day 

To  help  me  dress  the  earth  for  May. 

So,  children,  hurry,  hurry  all. 

Get    right    up    now — you  ve    h6ard    me  call." 

— Maude  W.  Wood 


THE  RAINDROP  SONG 

The   raindrops   on   the    roof   at  night 

Are   like   a  lullaby. 
I  cannot  keep  my  eyelids  up. 

No   matter  how  I  try. 

Their  pitter-patter,  soft  and  low. 
Makes  such  a  pleasant  song; 

I'd  like  to  lie  awake  and  hear 

Their  notes  the  whole  night  long. 

But  slowly,  slowly,  sleep  steals  on — 

I  want  to  listen  so! 
The  Sandman's  winning  once  again — 

To  Slumberland  I  go. 

— M.    Louise   C.  Hastings. 
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THE  BIRD  HOUSE 

One  day  in  spring  Jim  looked  out  of  the 
window.  He  saw  the  birds  flying  around  look- 
ing  for  a  home. 

He  wanted  them  to  stay  with  him,  so  he  built 
a  bird  house.  He  nailed  it  in  a  tree.  Soon  two 
birds  saw  his  house  and  built  a  nest  there.  The 
mother  bird  laid  three  Httle  eggs. 

By  and  by  three  baby  birds  came  out  of  the 
eggs.  The  birds  stayed  in  Jim's  house  until 
the  baby  birds  learned  how  to  fly.  Then  they 
all  flew  away.  Jim  was  sorry  because  he  liked 
to  watch  them.  He  told  his  mother  that  he 
hoped  the  birds  would  build  a  nest  in  his  house 
the  next  spring. — Selected. 


THE  ROBIN  WITH  A  BROKEN  LEG 

A  man  was  working  in  his  garden.  A  robin 
fluttered  around  him  on  the  ground.  It  was 
not  afraid.  It  wanted  him  to  help  it.  The 
man  picked  it  up.  He  looked  at  its  legs.  One 
leg  was  broken. 

The  man  set  the  broken  leg  and  bandaged 
it.  His  daughter  made  a  soft  little  nest  in  a 
box  and  put  the  robin  into  it.  She  put  the 
box  on  the  window-sill.  Every  day  she  and  her 
brother  dug  worms  for  the  bird. 

In  a  short  time  the  leg  was  well  and  the  robin 
flew  away. — Selected. 


THE  TWO  SEEDS 

There  were  once  two  seeds  in  a  box  on  the 
window  sill.  One  of  them  was  a  selfifh  little 
fellow,  but  the  other  wasn't.  They  belonged 
to  Edith  and  one  day  they  heard  her  talking 
about  her  flower  bed  under  the  window.  "Oh 
dear!"  said  rhe  selfish  one,  "I  don't  want 
her  to  plant  me.  I  don't  want  to  stay  in  the 
ground.  There  are  bugs  and  worms  there 
and  it  is  as  dark  as  a  pocket."  "But  we  should 
grow,"  said  the  other  seed,  "and  soon  be  up 
in  the  sunshine  again.  I  think  it  would  be 
fun  to  grow  and  have  green  leaves  and  pretty 
blossoms.  Don't  you?"  "No,  I  don't,"  said 
the  selfish  seed.  "I  like  to  lie  here  in  the 
sunshine  and  look  at  the  sky.  I  don't  want  to 
grow.  It's  too  hard  work."  You  see  he  was 
selfish  and  lazy,  too.  So  he  hid  in  the  corner 
of  the  box  and  Edith  did  not  see  him.  She 
planted  the  other  seed  and  pretty  soon  some 
tiny  leaves  came  up.  The  little  plant  was 
delighted  and  soon  climbed  up  to  the  v/indow. 
Every  morning  some  beautiful  purple  blossoms 
opened  and  looked  in.  They  saw  the  lazy 
s«ed  there  and  said,  "Good  morning,  little 
brother.  Why  do  you  stay  in  the  house  this 
lovely  summer  dav?  Why  don't  you  come  out 
and  play  with  us?"  Then  the  lazy  little  fel- 
low wished  with  all  his  heart  that  he  could 
grow  too.  So  he  rolled  into  the  middle  of 
the  box  and  said  to  himself,  "I  do  hope  that 

Edith  will  " — Adapted. 

 0  

Don't  confuse  action  with  progress. 
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BOYS'  ITEMS 

Harry  L.  Britzius,  Jr.,  Reporter 

Lyle  Olsen  and  Teddy  Ohlson  are  making 
airplane  models  during  their  spare  time. 

The  intermediate  boys  have  played  indoor 
baseball  in  the  gym  lately.    They  have  much  fun. 

The  large  boys  in  the  carpenter  shop  are 
putting  cane  bottoms  in  the  new  chairs  which 
they  made. 

The  bc/s  have  been  interested  in  reading 
rhe  papers.  We  have  read  about  the  floods, 
Hauptman,  and  the  tornadoes. 

We  had  a  lovely  chicken  dinner  for  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  Some  of  us  found  wish  bones. 
We  wished  for  another  chicken  dinner. 

Since  we  have  been  in  quarantine  the  in- 
ftructor  in  barbering  has  not  come  to  school. 
Lyle  Olson  and  Mr.  Low  have  cut  the  boys' 
hair. 

Bobby  Guerre  received  a  nice  box  from 
home.  It  was  filled  with  apples,  dates,  peanuts, 
cinnamon  rolls,  chocolates  and  funny  papers. 
He  gave  some  of  his  candy  to  the  boys. 

Mr.  Low  and  the  boys  in  the  shop  made  six 
oak  frames  for  hooked  rugs.  Eugene  Boggio 
and  Dale  Glasser  stained  them.  The  girls  are 
proud  of  the  frames.  They  are  interested  in 
making  rugs. 

The  basketball  season  would  have  been  over 
some  time  ago  but  we  continued  to  play  be- 
cause the  weather  was  bad.  Our  coach,  Mr. 
Noble,  gives  us  chalk  talks  on  baseball  and  we 
will  start  to  play  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  nice. 

The  Scarlet  Fever  is  still  with  us.  It  began 
in  January  and  we  still  have  some  boys  and 
pirls  in  the  hospital.  The  boys  are  tired  of 
staying  here  so  long.  We  haven't  been  away  for 
many  weeks. 

Last  Saturday  night  we  had  an  exciting 
basketball  game.  Mr.  Noble  asked  me  if  I 
would  like  to  be  a  timekeeper.  I  had  never 
did  it  before  but  I  decided  to  try.  Both  teams 
played  hard  and  guarded  well.  The  Bulldogs 
v.'on. 

The  boys  thought  spring  had  come,  then  the 
weather  changed  and  winter  paid  us  another 
visit.  It  was  very  cold  outside  and  we  had 
some  snow  and  a  blizzard.  The  boys  have 
seen  many  bluebirds  hiding  under  the  roofs 
of  the  buildings  while  the  cold  weather  lasted. 
The   poor  birds  must  be   very  uncomfortable. 

GIRLS'  ITEMS 

Clarice  Petrick,  Reporter 

Catherine  Noyd  and  Aldine  Strong  have 
started  to  make  some  hooked  rugs. 

Mrs.  Griffin  made  a  lovely  hooked  rug.  Now 
the  girls  want  to  make  one,  too. 

While  Miss  Brones  was  ill,  Mrs.  Lee,  Mrs. 
Griffin  and  Miss  Miller  had  charge  of  the 
sewing  classes. 


Children's  Page 

Conducted  by  the  Teachers 


LITTLE  PUSSY 


I  like  little  Pussy, 

Her  coat  IS  so  warm, 
And  if  I  don't  hurt  her 

She'll  do  me  no  harm. 
I  will  not  pull  her  tail, 

Nor  drive  her  away. 
But  Pussy  and  I 

Very  gently  will  play. 


A  SPRING  AIRING 

All  the  good  little  kittens 
have  washed  their  mit- 
tens 

And  hung  them  up  to 
dry. 

They're  gay  and  fluffy  and 
soft  and  muffy, 
It's  time  to  lay  them  by. 
And  now  that  we've  come  to 
the  spring  of  this  year, 
They  have  them  all  out 
airing  here, 
And  that  is  the  reason,  I 
do  suppose, 
Why  this  little  tree,  as 
everyone  knows. 
By  the  name  of  pussy  willow 


goes! 


-Selected. 


Color  the  cats  gray. 
Color  the  branches  brown. 
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CHILDREN'S  PAGE 


Commands  for  beginners: 

Open  your  mouth.  Look  out  of  the  window.  Throw  the  ball. 
Catch  the  ball.      Jump  three  times. 

New  words: 

a  brush,  some  paper,  a  table,  a  fan,  some  cake,  the  floor,  a  box,  a  dog, 
a  nut,  a  horn,  a  tooth,  a  marble,  a  balloon. 

Speech: 

one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday. 

 0  

APRIL 

April   April!  are  you  here? 
Oh!  how  fresh  the  wind  is  blowing! 
See!  the  sky  is  bright  and  clear; 
Oh!  how  green  the  grass  is  growing? 
April!  April!  are  you  here? 

— Selected. 

 0  

EASTER  EGGS 

Lee  went  to  a  store.    He  bought  some  candy  eggs.    They  were  red, 
blue,  purple,  yellow,  green,  and  white. 
Draw  some  eggs. 

Color  them  red,  blue,  purple,  yellow,  and  green. 

 0  

LOIS  AND  THE  KITTENS 

One  night  Lois  undressed  and  went  to  bed.  She  left  her  clothes  on 
a  chair. 

In  the  night  two  kittens  came  into  the  room.  One  of  them  climbed 
up  on  the  chair.    It  slept  there  all  night.    The  other  slept  on  the  bed. 

In  the  morning  Lois  picked  up  her  clothes.  The  kitten  jumped 
down  and  ran  away.  Lois  was  frightened.  She  screamed  and  dropped 
her  clothes. 

 0  

A  KIND  GIRL 

Sue  was  a  little  deaf  girl.     She  went  away  to  school. 

One  day  she  received  a  box  from  home.  She  got  some  cookies  and 
candy.    She  gave  her  class  some  of  the  candy. 

In  the  afternoon  she  saw  a  small  girl  crying.  She  was  sorry  for 
her  and  gave  her  a  cooky.    The  little  girl  was  happy.    Sue  was  a  kind  girl. 


Montana  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 


Boulder,  Montana 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Ex-Officio  Members 

Governor  Elmer  Holt,  President 
Hon.  R.  T.  Nagle,  Attorney  General 
Hon.   Elizabeth  Ireland,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Secretary 


Appointed  Members 

A.  O.  Gullidge,  Baker 
Frank  Eliel,  Dillon 
Wallace  Brennan,  Missoula 
Rev.  Emmet  J.  Riley,  Helena 
W.  M.  Johnston,  Billings 
C.  D.  Borton,  Glasgow 
E.  C.  Carruth,  Harve 
W.  S.  Davidson,  Bozeman 

 0  

LOCAL  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Howard  Griffin,  A.B.,  J.D.,  President 

M.  H.  Parker,  Boulder 

A.  H.  Eiselein,  Boulder 

Miss  Aline  Schmidt,  Secretary 

 0  

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

Howard  Griffin,  President 

Miss  Aline  Schmidt,  Secretary  to  the 

President 

 0— 

ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.  Lilly  E.  Stevens 

 0  


STOREKEEPER 


Gerald  J.  Donovan 


-0- 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 

Literary 

Albert   L.   Starr,   M.A.   Head  Teacher 

Miss  Sadie  Lillard  Teacher 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant  Teacher 

Miss    Hilda   Miller    Teacher 

Miss  Anne  Serumgard    Teacher 

Mrs.  Earl  Watts    Teacher 

Earl    Watts    Teacher 

Miss  Kathryn  Tyler  Teacher 

Miss  Dene  Duffy.  A.B    Teacher 

E.  LeRoy  Noble,  A.M  Teacher 


Physical  Culture 

Harold  C.  Larsen,  A.B  Director 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant  Instructor 


Industrial 

H.  C.  Larsen,  A.B  Teacher  of  Printing 

F.  J.  Low  Teacher  of  Carpentry 

C.  E.  Altop  Teacher  of  Shoemaking 

Miss  Nikolena  Brones  ..  Teacher  of  Sewing 

 -0  


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary 

Pat  Callahan,  A.B  Head  Teacher 

Miss  Elsie  Kirby  Teacher 

Miss  Helen  Schroeder,  B.A  Teacher 


Music 

Miss  Mary  Donnelly,  B.M. 


Director 


Librarian 

Albert  L.  Starr,  M.A. 


Industrial 

Pat  Callahan,  A.B  Teacher  of  Piano 

Tuning,  Broom,  Basket  and 
Hammock  Making 

— — 0  

DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.   Margaret  Lee    Matron 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Low  Boys'  Housemother 

Fred  J.  Low    Boys'  Supervisor 

E.  LeRoy  Noble,  A.M  Boys'  Relief 

Superx'isor 

Mrs.  D.  McCormick         Little  Boys'  House- 
mother 

Miss   Nikolena   Brones        Girls'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Alice  Osborne         Little  Girls'  House- 
Mother 

Mrs.  H.  McDade  Night  Supervisor 

Miss  Tina  Pera   —  Relief  Supervisor 

Axel  Johnson  Chief  Engineer 

William    Pendergast—   Engineer 

James    Baker    Engineer 

E.  L.  Woolman  Engineer 

E.  W.  Turner  Repairman 

David    Landels  Repairman 

 0  

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Dr.  D.  E.   Rainville  Attending  Physician 

Drs.  J.  Donovan  and  A.  W.  Morse 

 Aurists   and  Oculists 

Dr.   Thomas  Hawkins  Surgeon 

Dr.  O.  W.  Burgan   Dentist 

Miss  Clara   Adams,   R.N  Nurse 

Mrs.   Martha  Baker,    R.N   Nurse 

Miss  Margaret  Nelligan,  R.N.   Nurse 


